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THE RECENT GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Probably no more interesting attempt has been made 
in recent years to extend the field of co-operative activity 
than that initiated in Ireland seventeen years ago. The 
economic conditions of Ireland are so peculiar that they 
have been generally looked to for instructive test of the 
working qualities of the particular forms of co-operation 
which have been introduced, as well as to throw much light 
on the possibilities of co-operation as a remedy for such 
conditions. The reports which have reached us from 
time to time, too, of the numerical growth of co-opera- 
tive societies in Ireland^ are sufficient assurance that 
this experiment is being conducted on a scale large 

1 The following figures, illustrative of the growth of co-operative societies, are 
taken from the Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society: — 
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These societies, exclusive of the unregistered auxiliaries, had, on Dec. 31, 1904, 
an aggregate membership of 76,963. 



* The falling off in the number of societies for 1904 is due to the dissolution 
of 131 societies, most of which had never got to work. 
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enough to make its results of considerable practical value. 
Yet it is not simply as an experiment in co-operation that 
this Irish movement should be judged. The primary 
object of those who inaugurated it was not the justification 
of co-operative faith, but the amelioration of Irish con- 
ditions. Co-operation with them was a means to that end. 
In this article, then, it is proposed to indicate in a general 
way how the co-operative experiment has worked and 
what it has done for Ireland.' 

The rise of co-operation in Ireland has been independent 
of the older movement in Great Britain. In England 
and Scotland co-operation has been taken up chiefly 
by the artisan population of the large manufacturing 
centres, and apphed mainly to the ownership of distributive 
stores. In Ireland, where the people are far more scattered, 
and dependent on agriculture rather than on manufactures, 
all the co-operative societies officially connected with the 
movement, with the exception of a number of associations 
of girls engaged in making lace and crocheted goods and 
one association of shirt-makers, are composed of farmers 
seeking to improve their positions as producers. To find 
co-operative societies similar in constitution and function, 
we must look to the Continent, where agricultural con- 
ditions resemble those in Ireland more closely. Co- 
operation for purchase and sale and for improving breeds 
of stock has been a fixture in Western European agriculture 
since the '80's. Co-operative dairying also has been well 
developed in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Den- 
mark. In Denmark co-operative bacon-curing is an 
important industry; in Germany co-operative associations 

* Tke economic side of the movement alone is considered in this article. Those 
who wish to understand its full significance as a part of a broad plan for the re- 
generation of the Irish agricultural population, socially as well as economically, 
should read Sir Horace Plunkett's Ireland in the New Century (revised edition, 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1905). In this work the co-operative movement is fiuUy 
discussed in its economic, sociological, and political aspects by its recognized founder 
and leader. 
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of wine-growers are common; and in France, where co- 
operative dairying is neither extensive nor remarkably 
successful, the production of wines and spirits seems to be 
carried on well. In almost every country of Europe there 
are associations for securing better facilities for agricultural 
credit. In some countries, as in Denmark and France, the 
state grants loans to farmers through the medium of such 
associations. In others the credit societies have no con- 
nection with the state, but obtain loans locally on the 
security of unlimited liability of the members and super- 
vision of the expenditure of the loans. Not all of these 
forms of co-operation have been developed in Ireland; 
but the growth has been in similar directions. 

The more important of the Irish co-operative associations 
are the "dairy," "agricultural credit," "agricultural," 
"poultry," "bee-keepers," and "home industries" so- 
cieties. The co-operative dairy associations are organiza- 
tions of farmers who have combined to equip and control 
the creameries in which the milk from their cows is manu- 
factured into butter. The agricultural credit societies 
create a security by association which enables them to 
borrow funds for the purpose of lending them out to their 
own members. The agricultural societies aim principally 
at the joint purchase of agricultural requirements, such 
as seeds, artificial manures, and feeding stuffs, and the 
sale in bulk of agricultural produce ; and the bee-keepers' 
societies at the joint purchase of hives and appliances 
and the sale of honey. Some of the agricultural societies 
also own pure-bred stallions, bulls, boars, or rams by which 
breeding animals are served at stipulated fees. The use 
of expensive agricultural machinery also is made possible 
by co-operative ownership for farmers on holdings too 
small to warrant individual purchase. The object of the 
poultry societies is the introduction of better breeds of 
poultry, of more scientific feeding, and of improved methods 
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of marketing eggs and table poultry. The lace-woikers 
have been organized in home industries societies in order 
that they may secure new designs more readily and cheaply, 
obtain systematic instruction, and market their finished 
goods more advantageously. 

The machinery of organization in the case of the agri- 
cultural, bee-keepers', and poultry societies is exceedingly 
simple. Each member must be a shareholder in his society 
to the extent of one share at least; but, as these associations 
require very little in the way of plant, their share capital 
is usually not large. The committee which conducts the 
business of the society is elected annually, each member 
of the association having one vote, regardless of the number 
of shares he owns. When supplies are to be bought or 
produce sold, the society takes the place of the middleman, 
buying from the wholesaler and selling to the members, 
and buying from the members to sell to the wholesaler. 
A small commission is charged on each transaction to 
cover the cost of management. Any profits which may 
accrue from the year's purchases and sales, or from the 
ownership of animals or machinery, are divided among 
the members, after interest on the share capital has 
been provided for, in proportion to the amount involved 
in the transactions of each with the society. The home 
industries societies, though differing in function, may be 
classed in organization with the agricultural societies. 
The expenses of management and instruction, in the 
case of these societies, are met by deductions from the 
proceeds of the sale of each girl's work. 

The dairy associations are organized on the same broad 
lines as the agricultural, poultry, and bee-keepers' societies, 
but the nature of the business carried on necessitates a 
much larger share capital. This capital is subscribed by 
the members, each taking a certain minimum number of 
shares and as many more as he chooses. The shares are 
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usually paid in cash to the extent of one-fourth or one-half 
of the value, the balance being paid in milk. All the milk- 
producing farmers of the district within which the society 
operates are eligible for membership, but no one may 
supply milk to a society for a longer period than three 
months without becoming a member. The manager of 
the creamery and other employees are engaged by and are 
under the direction of an elected managing committee. 
Each member is paid for the milk he sends to the creamery 
in accordance with the butter fat it contains, at rates fixed 
by the committee. The profits on the business of the 
year, after interest on the share capital has been deducted, 
are carried to the reserve until the cash assets exceed lia- 
bilities, after which time 10 per cent, of the net profits go 
to the employees, and the remainder to the members in 
proportion to the value of the milk supplied by each.' 

Many of the dairy associations owning creameries have 
branches known as "auxiliaries" connected with them. 
These branches are similar in organization to the other 
dairy associations, with the exception that each holds a 
definite number of shares in the central dairy association 
to which it is auxiliary, and has a definite representation 
upon its managing committee. Their functions, however, 
are of a more limited character. The auxiliary society 
buys milk from its members, separates the cream, and then 
sends the latter to the central creamery for churning. 
The central association pays the auxiliary for the cream 
according to the butter fat it contains, at the usual rates, 
with something added to cover the cost of separation and 
carting. The auxiliary shares in the profits of the central 
society precisely as any other member. This auxiliary 
system has been adopted very generally, as few creameries 
could be kept fully employed with the supply obtainable 

1 The outline of the organization of the dairy societies here given follows the 
rules recommended by the Organization Society. These rules are not strictly ad- 
hered to in every case. 
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from an area small enough to permit direct delivery of the 
milk. 

When we reach the agricultural credit societies, we have 
to deal with a type of organization different from that of 
the dairy associations. The credit societies in Ireland are 
modelled after the Raiffeisen credit associations which 
have been so successful in Germany. Membership is 
usually restricted to men whose character and financial 
standing are well known to each other; hence the area of 
operation of any one society is necessarily small. Un- 
limited liability of all members, jointly and severally, for 
all debts of the association, furnishes security for loans, 
from individuals, joint stock banks, or government de- 
partments.' These deposits are then lent out to the 
members. The highest interest allowable on deposits is- 
4 per cent. ; that on loans to members, 7 per cent. Members, 
alone can borrow from a society, and then only after the 
board of directors has been satisfied that the money is ta 
be devoted to a purpose which will enable the borrowers, 
to repay the loan, interest and principal. Borrowing, 
members must furnish two securities (neither of whom 
may be in the debt of the society) or sufficient bonded 
or chattel security. Besides a board of directors, a com- 
mittee of supervision is usually elected, whose duty it 
is to see that all loans are expended for the purpose for 
which they were granted; this committee can recall any 
loan which is not being properly used. The officials of 
the association are unpaid, and no dividends can be de- 
clared. All profits go to the reserve fund, which is never 
to be divided. 

Although, for the sake of clearness, the co-operative 
societies have been classified in the foregoing descriptioa 
according to their functions, it should not be assumed that 

^ The Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland and 
the Congeeted Districts Board loan sums varying from £50 to £100 to agricultural 
credit societies in the poorer localities. 
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these various functions are mutually exclusive. Many 
dairy associations, for instance, buy and sell requirements 
and produce for their members, and the work of an agri- 
cultural and of a poultry or bee-keepers' society may be 
done by a single organization. Associations have been 
formed, too, with objects in view other than those men- 
tioned above; but such associations are not sufficiently 
numerous to warrant consideration as representing im- 
portant phases of the co-operative experiment.^ 

The organizations next above the local societies in the 
co-operative scale are the federations. Of these the 
most important are: the Irish Co-operative Agency So- 
ciety, the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, and the 
Irish Bee-keepers' Federation. What the local agricultural 
societies do for their individual members these federations 
undertake to do for the local societies which constitute 
them. The first federation established — the Irish Co- 
operative Agency Society, formed in 1895 — at first acted 
both as a selling and buying agent for the societies, but 
later gave up its supply business. This branch of the 
trade was taken up in 1896 by the Irish Co-operative 
Agricultural Agency, which was reorganized in the follow- 
ing year under the name of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society.^ The share capital of the Agency Society is- 
subscribed by its constituent associations, each taking at 
least twenty £1 shares, of which one-fourth must be paid 
up. The Wholesale Society, however, found it necessary 

1 It may be mentioned that an attempt has been made to introduce a scheme 
of co-operative insurance of live stock, but the idea has not taken hold well as- 
yet. Small farmers are greatly in need of some system of insurance to lighten the- 
heavy loss which the death of an animal entails, yet the area of local acquaintance, 
which sets the limits to the operation of most co-operative activities, is too small 
for an area over which to spread the risk of loss of stock by disease. In France,, 
where co-operative live stock insurance has had a very satisfactory development, 
the local societies are affiliated with the central organization, which assumes a large 
proportion of the risk, thus distributing it over a considerable area. 

" The Wholesale Society also acts sometimes as a selling agent of produce other 
than butter. 
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to issue 5 per cent, cumulative preference shares in ad- 
dition to the ordinary shares held by the federating so- 
cieties, in order to get sufficient working capital. Botli 
federations are managed by boards of directors elected by 
the shareholders, and both divide profits over and above 
capital and reserve charges among the various constituent 
associations, in proportion to the volume of business done 
with each. The preference shareholders in the Wholesale 
Society have priority in the matter of dividends, but, 
aside from this 5 per cent., they have no share in the profits. 
The bee-keepers' societies formed their federation in 1902. 
It is similar in organization to the Agency Society, but 
engages in supplying requirements as well as in the sale of 
honey. 

Above the local societies and the federations is the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, the central body of the 
Irish co-operative movement. This society was founded 
in 1894, to extend the work of co-operative organization 
and of education in co-operative principles, previously 
carried on by a few philanthropic individuals, and generally 
to further the interests of co-operation and of Irish agri- 
culture. The members of the society are of two classes, 
subscribing individuals and affiliated co-operative asso- 
ciations. Although the individual members have always 
been the main support of the society, it has been their 
intention from the first that the management of the 
Organization Society and the control of the movement 
in general should ultimately be taken over by elected rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated associations. In pursuance of 
this policy the local societies were early given represen- 
tation upon the managing committee of the central body. 
This representation was gradually increased, and now the 
affiliated societies elect sixteen members of the committee 
to four elected by the individual members. The twenty 
members thus elected co-opt four others, and with these 
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and four additional members, who sit ex officio, constitute 
the committee which formulates the policy of the Organi- 
zation Society, and employs a secretary and other officials 
to put it into execution.' 

We pass now to the actual work of the local co-operative 
societies. A fair criticism of that work, however, must be 
preceded by a brief statement of the agricultural condi- 
tions existing in Ireland in 1889, the year in which the 
campaign for organization was begun. 

The agricultural industry, always the main source of 
livelihood of the greater part of the population, was then 
in a depressingly unsatisfactory position. The invasion 
of Europe by American food products had reduced the 
profits of farming to an extent which made the future of 
the smaller holders problematical; and the great majority 
of the holdings in Ireland are small .^ For the men with 
many acres American competition in the production of 
the cereals merely hastened a movement from tillage to 
grazing which had long been in progress, and in cattle- 
raising the rich pasture lands of Ireland allowed them to 
hold their own. To those on holdings of average size, 
however, grazing offered no escape from the new conditions 
which confronted them. Properly farmed, their holdings 
might yet yield considerable profit in the production of 
butter, eggs, and bacon, for which England had long looked 
to Ireland. But even in these branches of agriculture 
they had lately been beaten by foreign competitors. The 
Irish farmers were small producers, and, acting in isolation, 

^ A very good account of co-operative organization in Ireland (and on the 
Continent as well) may be found in a pamphlet by Mr. Herbert G. Smith, published 
by the Irish Department of Agriculture (Dublin). It is entitled The Beat Methods 
of Organization far Agricultural Co-operation and Credit, In a collection of articles 
published in book form by the same department under the title of Ireland Indus- 
trial and Agricultural is one on The Work of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, written by the secretary, Mr. R. A. Anderson, which gives a good concise 
view of the whole movement. 

2 The average size of Irish holdings is about 28 acres ; only 28 per cent, of the 
holdings are above 30 acres in extent. 
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they were unable to meet the demands of buyers in the 
large distributive centres for regular consignments of 
butter and eggs of uniformly good quality. Hence the 
markets they once held were passing to the large producers 
and to small farmers on the Continent, especially in Den- 
mark,^ who had overcome the difficulties of small-scale 
production by co-operative association. The profit in 
raising bacon pigs was lowered, too, by the fact that the 
farmers dealt individually with the curers or with the 
middlemen who purchased for the curers in the markets, 
and were consequently at a disadvantage in settling the 
price of their swine. 

Combination for the purpose of marketing their produce 
was an urgent need of the Irish farmers, but it alone would 
not bring them prosperity, for they failed by much to 
get the most possible out of their holdings. Most of 
these were too poorly equipped to permit good farming. 
Necessary improvements in the way of the construction 
or repair of buildings, drains, and fences, and of the 
maniiring and liming of land to prevent exhaustion of 
the soil, were generally neglected. This characteristic 
of Irish farming was, no doubt, due to the system of land 
tenure which had long prevailed. Before 1870 the vast 
majority of Irish farmers were tenants at will, with no 
legal security for the continued enjoyment of improvements 

* The change which had come over Danish agriculture in the preceding three 
or four decades offered a splendid illustration of how a small country of peasant 
proprietors could advance from a very depressing situation to one of wide-spread 
prosperity. The agricultural regeneration of Denmark was undoubtedly promoted 
by the existence of a thorough system of popular education, which has made her 
people well trained in their worlc, progressive, and quiclc to see and take advantage 
of an opening, and by the fact that 90 per cent., at least, of her farmers own the 
land they cultivate. These two influences made the rapid and successful develop- 
ment of co-operation in Danish agriculture possible. Where Danish experience 
touches Ireland is on the Englishman's breakfast table, for Danish bacon, butter, 
and eggs had by the end of the '80's usurped the place in English consumption for- 
merly held by like products from Ireland. Although the Irish have adopted Danish 
methods very largely, they have not been able to recover the lost ground com- 
pletely, as their competitors have steadily increased their successful co-operative 
activities. 
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they might make on their holdings or compensation for 
them if evicted. The landlords, as a rule, made no 
improvements. After 1881 the tenant was legally protected 
against capricious eviction, and entitled to compensation 
on vacating a holding for the improvements he could prove 
before a court he had made on it. But the system of 
"judicial rents" then established, under which rents were 
fixed by land courts for fifteen-year periods in cases of 
disagreement between the landlord and tenant, was a 
direct incentive to the latter to allow the holding to fall 
into a woeful state in the years immediately preceding 
the fixing of a new rent.' As might be expected, methods 
of farming under these conditions were backward even to 
crudeness. The average farmer kept half a dozen inferior 
cows, which were pastured in summer, and usually in 
winter also (except in the north), and but poorly fed. 
From these cows he obtained milk in the summer and calves 
in the spring. The latter were kept for a year or eighteen 
months, nearly all of the time on pasture, and then sold 
to be fattened for beef by eastern graziers or English or 
Scotch farmers. Stall-feeding, even in winter, was un- 
common. If the farmer had housed and fed his animals 
properly, he could have gone in for winter dairying or 
fattening of cattle. But such a system of farming would 
involve the raising of more roots, fodder, and grain, and 
tillage farming had sunk very low in Ireland. If co-opera- 
tion was to put Irish farmers on a level with their competi- 
tors, it obviously would have to encourage them to become 
better farmers, as well as enable them to market their 
produce more profitably. 

^ Government advances for the purchase of holdings for the tenants, where 
the landlord and tenants agreed upon the purchase price, were available after 1885, 
but at this time very few tenants had bought their lands. Even now, after the 
passage of the act of 1903, with its advance of £100,000,000 for the purchase of 
tenants' holdings, and an additional £12,000,000 to provide a bonus of 12 per cent, 
for the landlord as an inducement to sell, most of the farmers are paying judicial 
rents. 
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The hardest problem for those who aimed to raise 
Irish agriculture by means of co-operation was presented 
by the Irish farmers themselves. In their attitude the 
effects of the experience of generations with English land 
laws and English governments were only too evident. 
They could not see the gain from trying to improve their 
holdings while the agrarian question remained unsettled; 
they feared that England's free-trade policy had exposed 
them to a competition which, do what they would, they 
could not meet; and they believed that permanent eco- 
nomic progress could not be secured until Irish economic 
interests were guarded by an Irish legislature. The 
historical heritage of Irish farmers, then, made them, as a 
rule, rather backward in industry and forward in pohtics. 
On the industrial side they were unprogressive, "easy- 
going," and with little confidence in their ability to do 
anything for themselves. Many of them also lacked con- 
fidence in the industrial ability of their neighbors, and in 
many districts this was supplemented by sharp differences 
in politics or religion, or both. Such men were not prom- 
ising material for co-operators. Yet the advocates of 
co-operation, favored by the Irish genius for organization, 
have persuaded them to form societies in large numbers. 
What lies behind that numerical success, and how far it 
has availed towards the betterment of the conditions which 
made the odds against successful co-operation so heavy 
and, at the same time, the need of it so great, we shall now 
proceed to examine. 

Beginning with the dairy associations (for they come first 
in order of establishment and in point of numbers), we 
find that many of them have met with very great success. 
Men with no previous commercial training or acquaintance 
with up-to-date business methods, living (as most farmers 
do) in comparative isolation, differing often from one an- 
other in politics or rehgion, have voluntarily associated, 
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and with results highly satisfactory, in the ownership and 
management of a specialized factory industry. In the 
equipment of their plants and in the technique of butter- 
making many of the societies have the best in machinery 
and in method. The product of their creameries has carried 
off many prizes in competitions open to the United King- 
dom, and in the "surprise" butter competitions held in 
Ireland by the Department of Agriculture a large majority 
of the prizes regularly go to co-operative dairy associations. 
These societies, too, have introduced new ideas in the 
churning and marketing of butter, which have almost revo- 
lutionized the dairy industry. When they were first organ- 
ized in Ireland, large quantities of butter were still made 
in home dairies, under varying conditions of skill and 
cleanliness. The co-operative associations introduced the 
creamery system, produced better butter of a more uniform 
quality, and, by paying more attention to packing and 
consigning, gradually won a reputation for their product. 
All the profits resulting from the transfer of butter- 
making from the home dairy to the creamery, and from 
increased prices consequent upon the improvement of 
the market opinion of their butter, went directly to the 
milk producers. Not less important than the direct in- 
crease in the profits of farming is the strengthening of the 
industrial character of the individual co-operators, who had 
by their own persevering efforts won success in so difficult 
an undertaking. 

Unfortunately, the above description of the working of 
some of the associations does not apply to all; there are 
many whose history is far less bright. The reasons for 
the comparative failure of the less fortunate societies are 
many; the mention of a few may be instructive. To begin 
with, many of the dairy associations are not completely 
co-operative. In the case of some, the business is done 
on a share capital subscribed by a few members only or 
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on a loan or credit obtained on the security of a few.' 
The great majority of the members of such societies are 
merely milk suppliers to a creamery in which they have 
little or no financial interest, and for the management of 
which they feel no responsibility. The failure of a dairy 
"society" organized on this basis may be hastened by 
the withdrawal of milk by members whose interest in the 
financial welfare of the association is not large enough to 
prevent their marketing their milk elsewhere. There are 
cases, to be sure, where a small number of men have fur- 
nished the capital or given security for loans to enable an 
association to equip a creamery, and the results have 
been very beneficial. This may have been justifiable 
in the early days, when failure to organize co-operatively 
meant the surrender of the field to individual capitalists 
or entrepreneurs. But there is great danger in the con- 
tinuance of the practice. As a way out of the difficulty, 
it has been suggested that, instead of having a small share 
capital largely paid up, the societies should increase their 
nominal capital without calling up a greater amount of 
cash than is paid in at present. Bank overdrafts needed 
to carry on the business, or credit from machinery manu- 
facturers, would then be obtained on the security of the 
pledged capital, for which each member would be liable 
to the full extent of his shares. This expedient is intended 
to guarantee collective responsibility without inflicting 
hardship upon members who may find it difficult to pay 
the cash equivalent of a large number of shares at the 
outset. 

Another defect in the organization of many dairy asso- 
ciations, one very similar in character and in its conse- 
quences to that just discussed, is the failure to include as 
responsible members all the farmers supplying milk to the 

^This is often because the creditor insists upon the security of a few of the 
strongest men, rather than accept a claim on the society as a whole. 
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society. Milk suppliers who are not members are in the 
same position as members who have little pecuniary in- 
terest in the society. Both are looking for the highest 
price obtainable for their milk, and will turn only too 
readily to a creamery which, for purposes of its own, is 
paying temporarily a higher rate than is paid by the dairy 
association to which they happen to be sending their milk 
at the time. As the charge for maintenance of plant and 
minimum running expenses, which forms part of the ex- 
penses of production of every pound of butter made in the 
creamery, decreases as the quantity of butter turned out 
increases, a falUng off in the milk supply reduces the 
amount the committee can afford to pay for milk. Hence 
a serious defection on the part of the suppliers means failure 
for the society suffering it. The Organization Society 
recommends that non-members be not allowed to supply 
milk to co-operative creameries, but the competition for 
milk is often so keen that this advice is disregarded, 
although it may be embodied in the rules of the societies. 
In many districts, in fact, co-operative creameries have 
been planted too closely together to allow all to count on 
a proper milk supply under the most favorable conditions. 
If some of the weaker societies in the creamery ' ' congested 
districts" were wiped out and membership made actually 
a condition of supplying milk to those remaining, the 
dependence of dairy associations upon the good-will of 
non-members would be at an end. The Danish dairying 
societies, recognizing that a regular supply of milk is a 
sine qua non of successful co-operative dairying, bind their 
members to send all their milk to the societies to which 
they belong under penalty of the payment of a heavy 
forfeit.* As such agreements have been declared non- 

^ In Denmark the members of co-operative societies take no shares, unlimited 
liability and agreements to deal with no other parties being the rule. This, of 
course, gives the societies more solidarity than is possible under the Irish system, 
where everything is based on the farmer's interest as a milk supplier rather than 
on his obligation as a member of a society. 
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enforcible at law in Ireland, the dairy associations are 
called upon to take stringent measures to protect the 
great majority of the members from injury at the hands 
of a few. 

Other difficulties experienced by the dairy societies 
arise less from defects in organization than from the nat- 
ure of the problem presented wherever men of ordinary 
capacity and judgment attempt the conduct of a business 
requiring technical skill and ability of a particular kind. 
Though it is to the interest of members to be alert in all 
matters connected with the business of their society, they 
often grow strangely careless or apathetic; they are not 
equal to the strain of continuous watchfulness and re- 
sponsibility. Lethargy on the part of the members has 
its effect upon the personnel of the committee and the 
character of the service it renders to the association. 
Too much is left to the manager, the accounts become 
muddled, and the society is involved in financial loss. 
Even where the members and the committees pay close 
attention to the afTairs of their organizations, success does 
not always follow. The ordinary farmer is not easily 
convinced that a high-salaried manager, if he is a good one, 
is really a source of profit to his employers. Often the 
members of a committee are reluctant to pay to their 
manager a salary greater in amount than the annual net 
return from one of their farms. Many of the societies, 
too, neglect to enlist the co-operation of their own em- 
ployees by carrying out the principle of profit-sharing. 
The provision that the employees shall receive 10 per cent, 
of the net profits is usually found among the rules governing 
the organization of these societies, but the committees often 
set the rates of payment for milk so high that there are no 
profits to divide. 

There is still another important reason for the unsatis- 
factory experience of some of the dairy associations, — one 
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not due to any defect inherent in or incidental to co- 
operation as such, but rather to a situation which co- 
operation may do much to remedy: namely, the lack of a 
proper supply of milk in winter. Most co-operative 
creameries have to curtail their operations and some to 
suspend altogether during the winter months, because 
Irish agricultural practice (except in some districts in 
Ulster) does not favor the feeding of cows with the object 
of securing a regular winter supply of milk. In consequence 
of inability to obtain milk to churn, the comparatively 
expensive plants belonging to the societies have to lie 
more or less idle during the winter months, and a market 
for butter has to be sought anew each spring. It is hoped, 
however, that the ownership of the creameries will influence 
the farmers in favor of winter dairying to an extent that 
will remove the difficulties arising from a falling off of the 
milk supply during that season. 

In the light of these observations it seems that the 
attempt of the milk suppliers to carry on the manufacture 
of butter in creameries by associative ownership has not 
been altogether successful as a co-operative experiment.* 
There is a tendency in ill-balanced societies to allow co- 
operation to sink into philanthropy on the part of the few 
and selfishness on the part of the many. Even where the 
organization is mechanically perfect, the co-operators have, 
in many instances, been lacking in the discrimination and 
energy necessary for success. The experience of the large 

* There are no statistics available by which we can measure accurately the 
success of the dairy associations. In 1904 46 were dissolved, and of the 269 
societies mentioned in the 1904 Report of the Organization Society 14 were entered 
as not working, and 38 of the others did not furnish returns. Many of those that 
did send in returns show too low a price paid for milk and too high a cost of pro- 
duction for a pound of butter (exclusive of the cost of the milk) to allow their vent- 
ures to be considered profitable to the members. It may, however, be safely 
asserted that, apart from the social and moral benefits claimed for the co-operative 
dairying movement, there has been in most cases a very considerable economic 
advantage from the introduction of the new methods of butter production, and that, 
the condition of the members of even the worst societies is much superior econom- 
ically to what it would have been, had there been no co-operative movement. 
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number of societies that have conquered all difficulties is, 
to be sure, proof that co-operative dairying is actually- 
practicable. Yet a comparison of the working of these 
societies with that of the societies whose troubles we have 
been discussing will show that the success of the former 
is due to the exercise by their members of qualities by no 
means universal among Irish farmers to-day. When we 
consider, however, the adverse circumstance under which 
the societies were started, the results already accomplished 
are sufficient to justify the attempt, even from the stand- 
point of co-operation. At all events, the economic and 
social good which has followed upon the co-operative 
dairying experiment mark it as an absolute advance, 
no matter how the apostles of co-operation may re- 
gard it. 

The agricultural, poultry, and bee-keepers' societies 
have met with more uniform success than the dairy as- 
sociations as exponents of the superiority of co-operation 
over individual effort. They seem, in fact, to have seized 
upon that form of co-operation which offers the maximum 
of benefit for the minimum of risk. Association for com- 
bined purchase and sale requires neither the equipment of 
a plant nor the continuous employment of a highly trained 
specialist. Hence apathy or neglect on the part of mem- 
bers, though affecting the ability of the society to secure 
better terms for those still faithful, does not involve them 
in financial loss. That members do sometimes become in- 
different cannot be denied.* Many of the societies, too, are 
deficient in the matter of account-keeping, and a few have 
lost through an unwise extension of credit to their members. 
Yet, on the whole, the machinery of organization has been 
found to run very smoothly under the intelligent direction 
of members who have combined a high level of interest in 

1 The reduction in prices effected by the societies has led to a general cutting 
down of prices of agricultural requirements in the competitive trade, so that there 
i a no longer the same inducement to co-operate in purchasing them. 
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the affairs of their societies with intelligence and ability 
in their management.^ 

The activity of the agricultural and poultry societies 
has brought about a considerable advance in Irish agri- 
cultural economy. Previous to the introduction of collect- 
ive action the farmers purchased their seeds, fertilizers, 
and feeding stuffs in small lots from local merchants, the 
poorer farmers usually on credit, in which case the cus- 
tomer-debtor was obhged to leave price and quality to the 
shopkeeper-creditor. The co-operative associations, by 
buying directly from the wholesalers or from the Wholesale 
Society, have been able to secure agricultural supplies for 
their members at much lower rates than formerly ruled,^ 
and have insisted on guarantees of purity, backed by 
analyses. As the financial standing of the societies often 
enables them to obtain their goods on ninety days' to six 
months' credit, with no advance over ordinary trade quota- 
tions, their members can obtain a few weeks' grace in 
payment, and still reap all the other advantages of co- 
operative purchase. Lower prices for fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs of guaranteed purity not only mean a direct money- 
saving to the farmers, but they lead to a more extensive 
use of these agents, and, consequently, to more profit- 
able farming. This movement in the direction of more 
scientific agriculture is, in many cases, furthered by co- 
operative ownership of improved machinery and of breed- 
ing animals. 

On the side of marketing farm produce a reform is also 
well under way. Consignment in bulk of weightier produce, 
such as grain and vegetables, has already brought better 
prices from the buyers and lower rates from transportation 
companies. Bacon pigs are now shipped directly to the 
curers by the societies to which their owners belong, — a 

* The trade of 92 agricultural societies which sent in the necessary figures foi 
1904 amounted in that year to £67,523. 141 dairy societies also sent in returns oi 
trading in agricultural requirements to the value of £54,679. 
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practice which enables the farmers to drive much better 
bargains than formerly. The poultry societies, too, have 
adopted the Danish system of collecting, classifying, and 
packing eggs for shipment in large lots, and, though they 
have been handicapped in their search for markets by 
the lack of a federation of the poultry societies, they have 
greatly increased the profits of poultry-keeping/ Sucli a 
federation has recently been formed, and is expected to give 
a great stimulus to the Irish egg trade. The sale of table 
poultry is also one of the objects of these societies, but much 
has yet to be done by the members in the way of improving 
the breeds of fowl kept and of more scientific feeding be- 
fore this side of the business can be very far developed. The 
organization of the poultry-keepers into societies has greatly 
facilitated the working of the schemes of the Department 
of Agriculture for improving the breeds of poultry and 
providing instruction in poultry-keeping, — a work origi- 
nally begun by these societies. What the poultry societies 
have done for poultry-keeping the bee-keepers are trying 
to do for their industry by the use of similar methods. 

i*'The egg industry of Denmark has risen by leaps and bounds, so that at 
present it is becoming a very important feature in the agricultural development of 
the country, and this great increase of trade is entirely attributable to co-operation. 
The greatest institution for the export of eggs in Denmark is the Danish Co-opera- 
tive Egg Export Society, having its headquarters in Copenhagen, with eight similar 
though smaller centres distributed throughout Denmark. The eggs are purchased 
from the farmers by weight in bulk, irrespective of size, and are then packed at the 
centre of that society. The cases, when packed, are despatched to one of the nine 
district packing stations. The eggs are then carefully sorted over and graded by 
hand and eye according to size, and passed on to the dark room, where the eggs are 
subjected to examination over a very strong light. After they pass out of the 
dark room, they are stamped with the trade-mark of the Federation, and packed 
in boxes for shipment to England. Every egg can be traced to the original sup- 
plier, as the collector in the country knows the name of the person from whom h© 
obtained it by the number on the egg; and any member guilty a second time of 
sending in stale eggs is expelled from the society." — Report on Co-operative Agri- 
culture and Rural Conditions in Denmark, Bulletin No. 7, Miscellaneous Series, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dublin. The Irish Co-operative Poultry Societies are 
still far behind their Danish rivals in marketing eggs, yet their methods are a great 
improvement over those that formerly prevailed. The farmers' wives used gen- 
erally to sell their eggs to itinerant pedlers, through whom they eventually found 
their way to English markets so stale, dirty, and poorly packed that the term 
* 'Irish" as applied to eggs was more a warning than a recommendation. 
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Though at work for a few years only, they have, with the 
aid of their federation, already secured a great reduction 
in the prices paid by their members for hives and appliances 
and an increase correspondingly large in the price received 
for their honey. 

The story of the agricultural banks is as encouraging 
as that of the trading societies. The provision of credit 
by co-operative association has been shown to be entirely 
feasible in Ireland, as it has been elsewhere. The majority 
of the banks have been well managed by the co-operators. 
A large number of loans have been made,' members have 
been remarkably punctual in meeting their obligations, 
and many societies have accumulated a considerable re- 
serve. In some localities, to be sure, associations have 
been started before the members had thoroughly grasped 
the principles on which they should work, and not a few 
have suspended, apparently from inanition. Yet these 
suspensions, so far as is known, have not resulted in loss 
to members or to depositors. They may be ascribed more 
to an indiscriminate multiplication of societies than to 
difficulties inherent in the system of co-operative credit. 
This system has, in fact, been given substantial recognition 
by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland and by the 
Congested Districts Board, in the shape of loans to societies 
and grants to help defray the expenses of organization. 
Loans of public money at a low rate of interest have 
bridged the gulf between theory and practice in co-opera- 
tive credit for many farmers in straightened circumstances, 
with great resultant benefits. Nevertheless, the stimulant 
is dangerous if not carefully administered. Ease in obtain- 
ing loan capital from the outside may lead to a lessening of 
anxiety to attract all local idle funds into productive uses, 
or even to a weakening of the sense of responsibility among 

' The figures at hand show a total of £31,742 granted in loans by 158 societies 
down to December 31, 1904. 
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the members. With proper caution in the placing of loans, 
however, this policy of the Department and of the Board 
may well be continued without reducing the societies to 
the level of mere distributing agencies. 

Wherever the credit associations have gone to work on 
sound lines a noticeable improvement in agricultural 
conditions has attested their activity. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the economy of the Irish "small" farmer 
can, with difficulty, realize how he has been for years 
hampered (and still is) by a lack of working capital.^ 
His buildings were few and out of repair, his fences and 
drains neglected, his land starved for want of fertilizers, 
his stock ill-fed and poorly sheltered, and his produce 
and lean live stock sold at low prices in poor markets, to 
enable him to get ready cash to meet his rent or other 
pressing calls. Before the advent of the co-operative 
banks this barrier to progress in the shape of want of capital 
could not be removed by borrowing. Few borrowed for 
productive purposes. The great majority of those who 
sought loans wished to use them as a means of escape for 
the time being from difficulties which they found more 
nearly impossible to meet each year. The inability to 
use credit as a productive agent was due to the high rates 
of interest charged by the local money-lenders or " gombeen 
men," — the only parties from whom the poorer farmers 
could borrow. These individuals, taken as a class, charged 
their victims rates of interest so exorbitant that the prin- 
cipal often doubled in three or four years. The joint-stock 
banks were above the heads of the people who formed the 
clientele of the "gombeen men." The banks could not 
bother with small loans.^ They had to demand security 

^ The farmers here spoken of are men with poorer holdings than the ' ' average " 
farmers whose methofls were described above. The men who benefit by the work- 
ing of the credit societies are generally on a par as regards financial position, as the 
rule of unlimited liability keeps out substantial men. 

' The average size of the loans granted by the agricultural credit societies is 
£5 10s. 
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which the ordinary small farmer could not furnish without 
severely crippling his productive resources, and their 
terms of repayment were too rigid to meet the farmers' 
convenience. Knowing the quality of the mercy shown 
by the "gombeen men," therefore, the ordinary small 
farmer looked upon borrowing as an evidence of approach- 
ing economic dissolution. 

The agricultural societies declared war on " gombeenism " 
as applied to the purchase of agricultural supplies. It 
remained for the credit associations to undermine the bad 
practice by providing credit facilities of which the small 
farmers could avail themselves. These societies, by lend- 
ing to their members for flexible periods, at reasonable 
rates of interest and for productive purposes only, have 
stimulated them to greater industrial activity than most 
people thought them capable of. Farms that were before 
slimly stocked and but poorly cultivated are now worked 
much more fully; necessary but neglected improvements 
have been undertaken with every prospect of completion, 
and stock that before would have been sacrificed to meet 
an urgent obligation is now held for the best market. 
This is the recital of but small doings, if we measure them 
by the amount of money involved; but the quickening of 
industrial effort, and the spread of commercial education 
and economic enlightenment among humble people, are of 
immense importance, if we look to the results in the devel- 
opment of industrial character. 

The last group of societies containing members sufficient 
to command separate consideration is that of the home 
industries associations. These organizations have enabled 
girls who formerly worked in isolation to compare their 
methods with those of fellow-workers, to receive instruction 
from experts, to learn the latest designs, and to market their 
goods directly instead of through merchants acting solely 
in their own interests. Yet the extension of co-operation 
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to this field of work has been accompanied by an overpro- 
duction of some kinds of Irish lace, which has done much 
to offset the internal economies gained by association. 
The making of lace and crochet by hand can only be profit- 
able if these goods show such artistic workmanship that 
they can be easily distinguished from machine-made articles 
of similar character. The increase in the number of girls 
employed in this industry which followed the organiza- 
tion of the socities caused a much larger output, includ- 
ing some work that was not of first-class quality. Con- 
sequently, the whole trade suffered a depression. If 
sound market conditions can be restored by an insistence 
on a high standard by those in charge of the societies, co- 
operative association will make this work much more prof- 
itable as well as much more attractive to those engaged 
in it. 

The advantages which individual members have derived 
from co-operative organization have not induced the so- 
cieties to associate to the degree that one might expect. 
Strong federations, such as have been built up on the 
Continent, have been comparatively undeveloped in Ire- 
land. Yet, in spite of their lack of capital and the 
lukewarm support received from most of the local as- 
sociations, the Agency and the Wholesale Society have 
undoubtedly made considerable gains for the societies con- 
stituting them.^ The Agency Society showed its strength 
by regaining a sound financial position in a few years, after 
having lost all its capital in its first year of existence through 
law-suits, bad debts, and general inexperience. The im- 
provement in the selling price and market position of 
Irish butter is largely due to the activity of this society 
in persuading many of the dairy associations to adopt a 
common brand and maintain a high standard for their 

* The business of the Agency Society in 1904 amounted to £169,273, and that 
of the Wholesale Society to £58,843. 
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butter, in establishing shipping depots and storage ware- 
houses, and in keeping in touch with market conditions in 
the United Kingdom. The Wholesale Society, too, has in- 
creased its business each year since its foundation, and is 
gradually winning a position which allows it to exercise 
a considerable influence upon the prices of agricultural 
requirements. The members of the societies which have 
been able to secure their seeds, fertilizers, and agricultural 
machinery more cheaply from the Wholesale Society than 
from those who previously supplied them are not the sole 
gainers by its establishment, for this has resulted in a 
general lowering of the prices of these articles throughout 
the country.' 

It remains to examine the work of the central body, — 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. In its earlier 
years this society put new life into the agricultural industry 
and new hope into agriculturists, and it made co-operation 
a living economic force. As an organizing society, it 
conducted a campaign of education in the principles of 
co-operation. It taught farmers how to form associations 
on equitable lines, and assisted them over the diflSculties 
of the first few months; it furnished inspectors and in- 
structors to help in launching aright the technical work 
undertaken by the societies; it aided in the diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge by publishing leaflets on important 
agricultural subjects; and it contributed in its whole 
activity, more than any other agency, to the economic 
revival which has spread over Ireland in the last few years. 
As the mouthpiece of Irish agricultural opinion, it secured 
legislation against the sale of impure seeds, fertilizers, and 
feeding stuffs; it forced better terms for shippers of agri- 
cultural produce from the railway companies; and it led 
directly to the creation of a Department of Agriculture 

* The Report of the Organiaation Society for 1902 calls attention to the success- 
ful issue of a campaign carried on by the Wholesale Society against the manure 
manufacturers' "ring." 
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and Technical Instruction for Ireland by voicing the 
demand for such a department, and organizing the farmers 
in a way to enable them to take full advantage of state aid 
to their industry. Above all, the Organization Society 
brought together men formerly separated by political or 
religious differences on a common platform, which had 
as its central plank the furtherance of Irish economic 
interests. 

When the Department of Agricultural and Technical In- 
struction was established in 1900, the Organization Society 
was at the height of its influence. With the advent of the 
new department a change in the status of the older body 
was called for. Having passed over to the department 
the work of agricultural education and the guardianship of 
Irish agricultural interests, the reason for the continuance 
of the Organization Society became solely co-operative. It 
had full scope for its energies, however, in the organization 
of new societies and the exercise of a strengthening su- 
pervision over those already in existence. Unfortunately, 
the society seems to have disregarded the second part 
of what evidently should have been its programme, and 
to have concentrated its attention upon getting as many 
new societies as possible on the co-operative register, with 
the result that the movement has, in the last few years, 
grown extensively rather than intensively, in numbers 
rather than in internal strength.' 

The present position of the Organization Society is 
unsatisfactory. Scarcely half the local organizations are 
affiliated with it, and over those that are it possesses 
practically no powers of inspection or supervision. It 
does employ inspectors who are at the service of the 
affiliated societies, and provides auditors, free of charge, 
for the affiliated banks. Yet no local society is obliged 

1 Of the 369 societies mentioned in the detailed accounts for 1899, but 14 were 
entered as not worliing or in abeyance. In the 1904 accounts the numbers are 671 
and 57 respectively, and in 1904 131 societies had to be dissolved. 
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to submit its account for audit or its business for in- 
spection by an official of the Organization Society. In 
Germany the most important function of the Verband, or 
central body of a co-operative union, is to subject the 
whole conduct of the business of each society to a 
thorough examination, at least once in every two years. 
If the Irish associations would vest in the Organization 
Society the power and obligation of conducting a similar 
periodic investigation into their affairs, many mistakes 
would doubtless be rectified which now go unnoticed except 
in their results. 

The financial position of the Organization Society also 
is anomalous. In 1904 its income amounted to £9,483, 
of which only £605 was contributed in affiliation fees, 
whereas £8,722 was derived from the subscriptions and 
donations of individuals. This situation is not only 
precarious, but it puts the co-operative societies in a pe- 
culiar light. Although no attempt seems to be made to 
separate the expenditures incurred in behalf of the affiliated 
societies from others in the accounts, it is safe to assume 
that the former amounted to considerably more than the 
£605 paid in by them. Surely, it would seem to be time 
that all money received from philanthropic individuals 
should be devoted to defraying the expenses of the further 
propagation of co-operative principles, and that the 
established societies should be called upon at least to pay 
their own way. 

Whether the future of co-operation in Ireland will be 
as bright as the history of its earlier years promised depends 
on the extent to which the policy of further solidarity 
prevails over that of continued half-way measures. Co- 
operation has worked well, so far as it has been fairly tried. 
Wherever there are weaknesses in the movement, they can 
be traced to a failure to adopt the principle of co-operation 
in its entirety, — to an unwillingness on the part of members 
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or of societies to allow themselves to be bound firmly to- 
gether in the pursuit of the common interest, as are the 
successful co-operators on the Continent. If those who 
control the movement can bring about its thorough re- 
organization on a firmer and more compact basis, it has 
great possibilities in Ireland.' 

David A. McCabe. 
Washington, D.C. 

^ In the second chapter of Ireland in the New Century Mr. Horace Plunkett 
maintains that co-operation will be "absolutely indispensable" to the successful 
establishment of a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 



